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Our Foreign Service: 
How Good Is It? 
Can We Improve It? 


Today the foreign relations of the United States have 
become an ever-present reality and responsibility for all 
Americans. 

Immediate events in the Middle, East, the challenge posed 
by communist Russia, our concern lest Red China dominate 
the Far East, our awareness of explosive conditions in Africa, 
all add up to a growing dread that we shall find ourselves 
losing control of our own destiny in a chaotic and hostile 
world if our foreign policy does not work out better. 

And today, as in 1778, the lines of direct contact between 
our country and other nations are manned by a comparatively 
small group—the men and women of the United States For- 
eign Service. Backing up the officers are the members of the 
Foreign Service Staff Corps—the typists, stenographers, code 
clerks, analysts, and others whose work forms an indispensable 
part of the proper functioning of the Foreign Service. 

What is the Foreign Service, and is it strong enough to 
meet the enormous problems posed by our precarious world? 

If it does not fill the bill, what’s wrong? 

How can it be improved? 

Before we come to these vital questions, let’s take a look 
at some necessary background. 


HOW IT USED TO BE 

Not so long ago Americans didn’t worry much about the 
rest of the world. Take, for example, the year 1936 when 
many of those now graduating from college were born. That 
year Hitler (by reoccupying the Rhineland) smashed the 
framework of European security and put the world on notice 
that only a major war might stop him. 

What did the United States do? 

Nothing. 

Our Government said officially that the whole messy affair 
was none of our business. 

Two decades ago isolationism was supreme in America, and 
this attitude seemed to have the support of history. For a 
century and a half we had stuck to our hemisphere and done 
our best to make Europe keep “hands off.” 

The history of our foreign relations began with a Golden 
Age of half a century when giarcs like Franklin, Jefferson, 
the two Adamses, and Monroe worked to complete our inde- 
pendence from Europe and acquire from Great Britain, France, 
and Spain the territory to make this a transcontinental Repub- 
lic. This Golden Age of American Diplomacy had one great 
result: separation from the toils of foreign problems. It closed 
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in 1823 with the proud proclamation of the Monroe Doctrine. 
(Whether or not the nations of Europe quaked in their boots 








at this warning to keep out is another story.) 

After that the Foreign Service sank into almost a century 
of mediocrity. As our representatives in foreign capitals we 
had an endless string of party bosses, big political spenders, 
and gouty retired generals, with now and then a distinguished 
literary personage thrown in for show. In those days the best 
way for an eager young man to get a Foreign Service post like 
Secretary of Legation was to be a close friend of a powerful 
Senator. 

In the century between the War of 1812 and the First 
World War there were few occasions when the actions of 
an American diplomat had any significant or lasting bearing 
on the nation’s vital interests. Somehow whenever a real 
crisis popped up we had the right man in the right spot, 
like Charles Francis Adams, our Minister to Great Britain 
during the Civil War. But the days when a ludicrous Foreign 
Service could do little harm were not to last forever. 


AND AS IT IS 

The United States emerged as a world power just before 
and during the First World War. Although most Americans 
after 1919 scurried back into traditional isolationism, there 
were those who realized it was high time the United States 
had a professional Foreign Service based on ability and train- 
ing, not on a would-be diplomat’s rating in the Social Register 
or on deals made in the smoky back rooms of the spoils 
system. 

It was the Rogers Act of 1924 which created our first 
systematically staffed Foreign Service by merging the tiny 
corps of 122 diplomatic officers with the larger and more 
democratically recruited Consular Corps of 511. The resulting 
Foreign Service remained essentially unchanged until the out- 
break of the Second World War. Our Foreign Service officers 
in the 1920's and 1930's represented a country again intent on 











leaving the world to solve its own problems. This meant that 
the job of the people in the Foreign Service was limited to 
reporting political developments (on which the United States 
almost never took action) and keeping up routine diplomatic 
and commercial relations. It was a pleasant life. 

Then came the Second World War and the Cold War 
aftermath. Suddenly the old comfortable assumptions on 
which we had based our foreign relations were gone. In their 
place we faced a series of four overlapping world revolutions: 

1. No longer was Europe the world’s political center. 
There were two worlds now, with the leader in each—the 
United States and Russia—cold-warring around the globe. 


2. No longer could we ignore the massed populations of 
Asia, Africa, and the Middle East. Now they were nations 
with the possibility of being able to throw their weight in 
such a way as to shift the balance of power in favor either 
of the U.S.A. or USSR. 

3. No longer could we stand aloof from the internal 
affairs of other countries. Now we found other nations, in- 
cluding most of the former “Great Powers,” depending for 
their lives on our massive economic, military, and political 
participation in their affairs. 

4. Finally, a nuclear and space age destroyed forever the 
once comfortable security of our continent. We found our- 
selves as vulnerable as a naked man before a well-honed 
sword. This was the fourth and greatest revolution. 

For the Foreign Service these four great revolutions have 
brought an enormous expansion of responsibility—into new 
areas of the world and into areas of activity undreamed of 
ten years before. Of course, the traditional functions remain 
to be performed, although altered: 

Formal negotiation by our diplomats on the spot with for- 
eign governments has diminished in importance (but not 
volume) because speed of travel and ease of communication 
now enable much negotiation to be carried on directly. 

Representation in the official striped-pants fashion was and 
is today largely a ceremonial formality. 

Intelligence—the reporting of events, trends, opinions— 
is now shared by other agencies, the Central Intelligence 
Agency in particular, but the intelligence work of the Foreign 
Service remains imperative. Much of our policy making in 
Washington is based on what our Foreign Service reports 
to the Department of State. 

Consular affairs—the routine, unexciting handling of visas, 
passports, commercial details, protection of American inter- 
ests—are as essential as ever, and a good deal more volumi- 
nous. 

So much for’ traditional Foreign Service functions. Now 
add the new dimensions. We don’t shout it from the rooftops, 
but a major Foreign Service task today is to bring persuasive 
pressure to bear on the internal affairs of foreign countries. 
This includes support of anti-communist elements, combatting 
communist influence, and strengthening the influence of the 
free world. 

Americans in the armed forces are stationed abroad—750,- 
000 strong—as part of the mutual security program involving 
the entire free world. And our officers instruct and command 
foreign armies. 

Also, Americans in the U. S. Information Agency are labor- 
ing to present a favorable picture of our country to others 
and to influence the thinking of millions. 

Furthermore, Americans administer billions of dollars of 
economic aid, help millions apply modern technology to their 
land and their livelihoods, and in general help to sustain 
scores of national economies. 

In all these activities the officers of the Foreign Service are 
involved. Millions of Americans live or travel abroad each 
year, but the chief responsibility for seeing that our foreign 
affairs are well managed and coordinated falls on a few thou- 
sand Foreign Service officers. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND THE 
FOREIGN SERVICE TODAY 

Naturally the United States did not know immediately and 
in every detail how to confront these four world revolutions 
and the responsibilities they imposed. Mistakes were bound 
to be made. The Foreign Service made its share, though its 
handling of its new and overwhelming tasks was often im- 
pressively good. Furthermore, the proper performance of the 
duties of the Foreign Service tended to be hindered by mis- 
takes and confusion in other branches of the Government. 
Huge special agencies were set up to handle our new “tem- 
porary” responsibilities in foreign affairs. These agencies 
sapped the authority and prestige of the Foreign Service and 


then disappeared to be replaced by others. The armed forces, 
in the new role of occupiers, had direct control over a large 
segment of our foreign relations. Overall coordination was 
constantly talked about, seldom seen. 

At home our frustration with the unrelenting Cold War 
manifested itself in an intensive security hunt, with special 





emphasis on the State Department and Foreign Service. The 
result was a catastrophic drop in the Foreign Service’s morale 
and efficiency. 

Things had reached such a pass that in March, 1954, the 
Secretary of State appointed a Committee to get at the roots 
of the difficulties and to pull no punches. It was headed by 
Henry M. Wriston, at that time President of Brown University 
and one of the country’s profoundest students of foreign rela- 
tions. 

The Committee’s report, issued in June, 1954, is a monu- 
ment of clear thinking. Things were wrong from top to bot- 
tom in our Foreign Service, said the Committee, and for 
everything that was wrong they had a straightforward rec- 
ommendation for improvement. 

Administrative Jungle. The Wriston Committee found 
the State Department and the Foreign Service hopelessly 
tangled in a jungle of administrative chaos. In ten years 
seven different men had been given the job of straightening 
things out. They had all quit in despair. The core of the 
committee's recommendations was that the Foreign Service 
should be integrated with the State Department and cease to 
be semi-autonomous. Henceforth there should be a single 
Officer Corps to man the foreign posts and the policy desks 
in Washington; individuals should have tours of duty in 
each. 

Before this recommended integration was carried out, the 
officers of the Foreign Service had tended to become Ameri- 
cans in exile, serving out their careers abroad and losing touch 
with affairs in the United States. One high ranking Foreign 
Service officer in 1954 had served 42 years in foreign lands, 
only one year in the United States. Conversely, officers of 
the State Department under the old system were desk-bound 
despatch readers who lacked firsthand personal knowledge 
of the foreign conditions about which they were making 


policy. 


Recruitment. In 1954 the Foreign Service was in serious 
danger of drying up at the roots. In the previous two years 
not a single new officer at the beginning level had been 
added to the Service. There had been 4300 candidates. All 
had been weeded out. This was a critical situation. The 
Service needed to expand. Above all it needed able young 
men and women and lots of them. The Committee recom- 
mended a vigorous recruitment program especially in colleges 
and universities, more liberal entrance requirements and 
examinations, and the admission of at least 250 career offi- 
cers at the bottom rank each year. But due to various persist- 
ing bottlenecks, such as insufficient cash and personnel to 
carry out the recruitment program, only a trickle of new 
appointments to the Foreign Service is at present possible. 

Another recommendation, which has thus far not been 
carried out, was that the Foreign Service should set up a 
college scholarship program (like the Navy's Reserve Officer 
Training Corps). The purpose would be to finance part of 
the college education of some 375 students a year, selected 
competitively, in return for a binding promise from them 
to serve at least six years in the Foreign Service. 

What is our opinion of a plan like this? 


Training. The Wriston Committee found that the For- 
eign Service was falling down on the job of training its new 
officers and of providing special advanced education to its 
older men and women throughout their careers. It recom- 
mended that the Foreign Service Institute, then withering 
on the vine, be given new life and new work to do. 

A more thoroughgoing suggestion has come from several 
sources in and out of the Government: the establishment 
of a full-fledged Foreign Service Academy on the lines of 
the military service academies. Such an institution, it is said, 
would increase the caliber of our diplomats by providing a 
uniformly high level of training. This suggestion has been 
opposed on the grounds that it would impose a rigid pattern 
on Foreign Service officers and deprive the Service of the 
flexibility which comes from the varied backgrounds and 
educations of its officers. 

This suggestion deserves our careful thought and discussion 


Too Many Generalists. The Wriston Committee found 
the Foreign Service so steeped in the tradition of the “gen- 
eralist” (every officer was expected to know a little about 
everything) that specialists were pushed out or never admit- 
ted. The Committee implied that generalists were apt not to 
know very much about anything. The generalist has his place, 
but we need specialists, too, said the Committee: specialists 
in the regular career Service and far more specialists in the 
reserve corps of non-career officers appointed to meet special 
needs. 

Not Enough Money. It is contended that the special 
financial allowances to our diplomats are insufficient for 





Size: About 3400 permanent career officers. 
About 1200 career staff officers. 
About 730 reserve officers (short-term 
specialists ) 


Posts: 77 Embassies (headed by an ambassa- 
dor) 
3 Legations (headed by a minister) 
199 Consulates and other posts. 


Number of women in 


Officer Corps: About 300 and increasing. 





$4,750 (lowest beginner rate) to $27,- 
500 (Chief of Mission) plus allowances. 


Salary scale: 





THE FOREIGN SERVICE IN BRIEF 


Qualifications for 


21-31 years old; American citizen for at 
beginning career: 


least 10 years; must pass written, oral, 
physical examination. 


Tours of duty: 2 year intervals at first, longer as officer 


advances in Service; some Washington 





duty. 

Promotion: On competitive basis with other officers 
in class. Principle of “promotion up or 
selection out” applies. 

Retirement: Compulsory at 60 or 65 depending on 


rank. 











them to carry out their work. This is a crucial problem on 
which the Committee touched briefly. The fact is that almost 
every American ambassador must use some of his own money 
for official purposes. In the capitals of Western Europe, only 
millionaires seem able to afford ambassadorial appointments. 

There's nothing wrong with being a millionaire and nothing 
about that condition which makes a man a bad ambassador, 
but the fact that many of our most important ambassadorships 
are closed to all but millionaires (in practice this excludes 
career men) is a condition that calls for the serious considera- 
tion of the American people. 

What do we think should be done about this? 

The recommendations of the Wriston Committee have 
done much to create a stronger Foreign Service. But certain 
problems lay beyond the scope of the Committee’s investiga- 
tions. 

One of these is the lingering practice of making diplomatic 
appointments for political reasons at a time when to appoint 
any but the best men as American Ambassadors is to jeop- 
ardize our national security. 

Then there is the problem of language. Often our United 
States Ambassadors do not have a workable knowledge of the 
language of the country to which they are assigned. There's 
a half a chance, or worse, that this applies also to their staffs. 
Fully fifty percent of the entire Foreign Service Officer Corps 
do not have a speaking knowledge of any foreign language. 

Another major problem is that of the ambassador's role. 
Should the ambassador be entrusted with genuine responsi- 
bility? Should his advice be heeded in making high policy? 
Or should he be a mere messenger boy and puppet to be 
yanked off the stage to make way for the Secretary of State 
or special travelling bigwig whenever a matter of importance 
arises? 

There are two sides to this question. On the one hand 
negotiations can be much speeded up when conducted by the 
top men. Foreign governments (in theory) are flattered by 
the personal attention of a Secretary of State. Also, the Secre- 
tary gains firsthand knowledge of foreign countries and their 
leaders. On the other hand the Secretary is frequently absent 
from Washington where policy is made and where foreign 
ambassadors may be searching for him. More important, this 
practice deprives our own ambassadors of the chance to do 
the very things for which they are supposedly most fitted. It 


cannot help but weaken their sense of initiative and responsi- 
bility. 
How about it? 
* * * * 


Because it is human nature to seek scapegoats some critics 
have blamed all our international woes on the State Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service. Such critics do not know 
or choose to forget that behind the Foreign Service lies a 
nation. 

They also forget that in this revolutionary world there is 
no line between domestic and foreign affairs. In a sense every 
American is a member of the Foreign Service. The dispute 
over integration in Little Rock, for example, has a greater 
impact on the people of Africa and Asia than the work of 
all our diplomats in those parts of the world. Hollywood's 
movies do more to create an image of America than the 
millions of dollars and man hours spent by the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency. Those responsible for setting a “dumping” 
price for an American surplus crop or for erecting a new 
barrier to trade may never consider foreign relations, but 
their actions could well destroy the work of a decade of 
economic missions and careful friendship-building by our 
diplomats. 

* * * * 


This discussion has been concerned primarily with the For- 
eign Service as an instrument of foreign policy. It has touched 
only incidentally on the content of foreign policy—a subject 
of endless facets. But anyone who would judge the effective- 
ness of our Foreign Service must keep one all important con- 
sideration on the nature of our foreign policy always in mind: 

In our cold war with Russia we must work to achieve and 
maintain as great a degree of military security as possible. 
This cannot be denied. But if our fears over security ever be- 
come so great that the illusive “victory” in an arms race be- 
comes an end in itself, our foreign policy will become a sterile 
thing. Our Foreign Service, no matter how capable its mem- 
bers, will be unable to carry out any positive program. 

A national concern over the speed, range, and accuracy of 
guided missiles is legitimate within bounds, but it is incidental 
to the main purpose of our international activity: lessening 
of tension, improving living standards throughout the world, 
and preserving the free nations in a world at peace. 


The editors wish to thank Dr. Gaddis Smith, of the History Department at Duke University, for his major contribution to the 
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COMING: The Railroads—They‘re In A Bad Way. Are They Worth Saving? 
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